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A Survey of the Naturalistic Periodical Literature of America. 

BY HOWARD CLARK BROWN. 

That America has a very definite class of naturalistic periodical 
literature is very certain. And, that that class of literature is badly 
in need of reform, the following survey will make clear. The periodi- 
cal literature of America which has dealt with Nature-study, or 
with Nature, has been quite extensive but there has been little 
co-operation between the great naturalists and these periodicals. 
Perhaps this may be accounted for in the fact that most of these 
periodicals have a very limited circulation, many are extremely 
local in their subscription list and content, and they can not afford 
to pay the naturalists of note for their material. It seems strange to 
me that these periodicals have not as a whole even attempted to draw 
upon the store of English poetry for their bits of verse. Most of 
those which include verse include some little offering from a local 
person of little merit and well deserved lack of fame. 

Alexander Wilson, the Scotch naturalist, was the first American 
whose name can be related in any extensive way to our ornithology. 
Crevecoeur, before 1775 had established a definite interest for him- 
self in the woods and fields of the new country. But Crevecoeur did 
not pretend to make his observations his sole occupation. Wilson 
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devoted his entire time to the pursuits of his naturalistic tendencies. 
But like many another naturalist, his retiring disposition, his quiet, 
inexpressive nature won him a very small audience among the com- 
mon people. His death in 1813 was recognized by the scientific 
world, but hardly outside of that. Audubon, with his Spanish 
ancestry and his French communicativeness, was among the com- 
mon people throughout his life. He knew and loved them. At his 
death in 1851 there was much interest aroused in the science of 
ornithology. Then came the really great things. Darwin's pub- 
lication of the "Origin of Species," and the work in this country 
of Louis Agassiz fanned scientific interest into a sturdy flame. 
This started scientific publication in America. And if we are to 
understand the nature-study movement and literature, we must 
recognize this background and forerunner in the scientific journals. 
In 1867, the "American Naturalist" was issued by "The Science 
Press" in Salem, Massachusetts. In 1883, "Science" was begun. 
In 1 89 1, "Nature" put forth its first volume. And from that time 
on there has been many a scientific periodical launched, carried 
through for a time and then recalled because its funds would not 
run it. But these three big periodicals have continued through an 
unbroken career. The content of these is more or less general, 
dealing with various phases of biology, and of the physical sciences. 
But these magazines are for the elected scientist, and not for the 
naturalist. What then came from the work of Audubon? If Darwin 
and Agassiz developed science, when and where did nature-study 
begin? The first naturalistic periodical of this country, which I 
located in point of time, was the " Oologist." 

In 1875, the "Oologist," or, "Ornithologist and Oologist" was 
published by F. B. Webster Co., in Hyde Park, Mass. It is dis- 
tinctly of interest to note that this magazine contained such subject 
matter as that which would relate to collecting. It was a collectors' 
magazine. That is where nature-study began. Before most of our 
great naturalists became interested in the study of the out-of-doors, 
they were interested in collecting. And this development of the 
individual is reflected in the progress of interest in the American 
people, the American mind, as it were. 

In 1884, at Gaines, New York, the first volume of another oologi- 
cal periodical was commenced. The "Young Oologist" stated in 
its first volume that it was ' ' for the Student of Birds, their nests and 
eggs." Here was a periodical which was distinctly naturalistic as 
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contracted with the more scientific "Oologist" of nine years before, 
or the trend of scientific literature with which we began. There is an 
anouncement in the first issue of the magazine, as follows: "The 
Publisher of the Young Oologist in order to obtain a large circula- 
tion for his little journal, offers the following inducements which he 
believes have never been equaled by any publisher". And then the 
offer is given. For fifty cents one will receive the year's subscription 
to the "little journal" and any one of five articles which are listed, 
These articles are two abalone shells, an egg of a Yucatan Jay, an 
egg of a Curphorice, an egg of an oriole, and a fossil fern from 
Mazon Creek. The diversity of these subjects for a magazine in 
Ornithology was rather amusing to me. The extent of the fame of 
Mazon Creek at that early period in our biologic history, was also 
interesting. I think that this "never equaled" offer is rather 
Barnumesque. And it may well have been so, for that was the time 
of the triumphs of the "Big Show Man." He had been exhibiting 
"The old nurse of George Washington " only a few years previously 
and now he had advanced to Jumbo. 

The quick and eager response which such a magazine brought at 
that time is to be seen in looking over the "Inquires and Answers" 
for the first volume. There are contributions from Grinnell, Iowa; 
Clinton, Wisconsin; New York City; Auburn, Maine; Red Bank, 
N. J., Trumansburg, N. Y., Philadelphia, Huron, Dak., and Thayer, 
Kans. I think it rather striking that so many and such distant 
communities should thus be brought into the common interest which 
the magazine awakened. Rather, I suppose one should consider 
that the interest had already been aroused, and that people all 
over the country were waiting for something which would give 
expression and stimulation to this interest. Of course there is no 
attempt at adaptation of literary material in this early publication. 
There is no poem, no reference to any of the great nature writers. 
At this time, however, there was little to have referred to. Some- 
thing of the character of this poineer can be seen in the "Editorial 
Melange." It includes such notes as a whip-poor-will's egg having 
been found by a certain person of Flint, Mich. Another person of 
Hyde Park, 111., had shot three evening grosbeaks during the past 
winter. Then there were records of when nests of certain birds were 
found, and comparisons of the date of finding with that of the pre- 
vious year. This smacks of the method of Thoreau's journal. Per- 
chance his contribution in "Summer" and the other season books 
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had its influence here. And then there comes an interesting little 
note which I think is as true an index to the character of the nature 
periodical and the attitude of the people toward the naturalist, as 
can be found. The note is in the first volume of the "Young 06- 
logist" and reads: "Mr. G. G. Pendall, of Edniboro, Penn., writes 
us that he has a very curious specimen in the geological line. It 
bears a striking resemblance to a miniature human skull. The eyes, 
mouth and nose were formed by the action of water." There are 
many persons still who are interested in only this resemblance 
phase of nature-study. It is a good beginning if you do not stop, 
but it does seems a peculiar thing for a periodical on birds eggs to 
suddenly include such a note. It shows the nonscientific method of 
the periodical, and at the same time, the tendency toward interest 
in all nature, the tendancy which produces naturalists rather than 
scientists. Darwin's observations produced scientists. This sort of 
random splattering, uncentered interest, humanized sympathy with 
nature, produced such men as Muir. 

In the same year that the "Young Oologist" appeared, the first 
volume of "The Auk" was published in Cambridge, Mass. It was a 
quarterly and was issued by the "American Ornithologists Union," 
as a "Journal of Ornithology." It was a period of initial stages 
of societies. The Agassiz Society had been formed in 1875, just two 
years after the scientist's death, and in 1895, the Audubon Society 
was orgainized. This is of interest, because the scientist was ready 
at once to take up the work of Agassiz, the master. But the natural- 
ist with the poetic dreaminess of his nature had to have a long time 
in which to dream of what had really been accomplished by his 
instructor, Audubon. And not until forty-four years had passed 
was he ready to launch into his work. This is quite truly indicative 
of the progress of the naturalistic periodical. It seldom proceeds 
evenly, uninterruptedly, but follows the fancy of its directors, and 
often dreams. 

There is little comment needed on the "Auk." It is a scientific 
magazine, but devoted entirely to Ornithology. That is, it has the 
scientific tendency. It is popular only to the ornithologist, but it 
would not be considered at all in the strictly scientific class. Of 
course it contains no literary material at all. 

Then a strange thing happens in the progress of the naturalistic 
periodical. All of these publications have been in the East where one 
would expect them to develop. The Puritan aversion to the pursuit 
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of nature-study as such, had been hard to break. But such men as 
Audubon had great influence, and there were minds which did allow 
nature-study. Also, some had known Thoreau. It seemed incredible 
that one of these lovers of nature should develop right in the very 
midst of the Puritan influence, but such happened, and the com- 
munity has not yet entirely quieted down from the shock. In Ober- 
lin, Ohio, the "Wilson Bulletin" published its first number in 1895. 
This is the first publication which had strayed from the Eastern 
atmosphere which I was able to discover. Were it a scientific 
publication, one would seek for some definite explanation. But 
since it tends toward the aturalistic side, we will dismiss it as 
one other eccentricity of a nature-lover. It is a bird journal and 
is the official organ of the "Wilson Ornithological Club." 

There are never any poetic contributions to it, and never any 
great literature, but some of the contributions have literary merit, 
and on the whole, the magazine has a distinct appeal. The photo- 
graphs with which it is sometimes illustrated add decidedly to the 
content value. The magazine is non-technical, and of very great 
value to the naturalist. It is somewhat local, dealing mostly with 
the middle western ornithology, but it is a very splendid contri- 
bution from Ohio, and especially from its worthy editor, Dr. Lynds 
Jones. 

At about the same time that the "Wilson Bulletin" made its 
first appearance, another ornithological magazine was started in 
the far west. "The Osprey," a monthly was published in the state 
of Washington, but its life was very short. The last issue of it ap- 
peared in June 1902. It is only another bit in our naturalistic 
periodical history, and would hardly be significant were it not for 
its sudden appearance in the disjunct region of the western coast. 
It is the pioneer of the western periodicals. 

In 1897 there also appeared the first issue of "Birds and Nature." 
This is the outstanding magazine of purely naturalistic character of 
all our periodical literature. It was destined to play the most 
important part and to wield the greatest influence of any of the 
magazines which were devoted to the interests and loves of the 
naturalist. In the first issue of "Birds and Nature" there is much to 
consider which is of interest in our evolutionary study. The maga- 
zine was published by A. W. Mumford and Co., at Chicago. This 
publishing company is significant, for the naturalist will at once 
remember it as the one which published the splendid Mumford 
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bird plates. They are the plates which John Burroughs hailed with 
such ardent enthusiasm and which he considered sufficiently good 
to be of use in papering the interior of his study. The place of 
publication is certainly of interest, also. It shows that the west 
was waking up and that the interest was shifting from the con- 
servative East where Science was proper but Nature-Study as such 
hardly yet heard of, to the Mid-West where the interest in the out- 
of-doors was fresh, eager, enthusiastic. 

The first volume of "Birds," for that is the title under which it 
first came out, informs us as follows, on the title page: "Birds. 
Illustrated by Color Photography. A Monthly Serial. Designed to 
Promote a Knowledge of Bird Life." Then there follows a verse of 
a few lines and the publisher's name which then was the Nature 
Study Publishing Company, Chicago, 1896. 

The Preface in volume one quotes a suggestion from the "Ladies 
Home Journal, as follows "An excellent suggestion was recently 
made by the Dept. of Agriculture at Washington that the public 
schools of the country shall have a new holiday to be known as 
Bird Day." This was a new thing at that time. It continues to say, 
"Of all animated nature, birds are the most beautiful in coloring, 
most graceful in form and action, swiftest in motion and most 
perfect emblem of freedom." But the beauty would not alone justify 
their study. "They are withal, very intelligent and have many 
remarkable traits, so that their habits and characteristics made a 
delightful study for all lovers of nature. "Then the statement is 
made that the work done by this publication is useful "for the 
young." It was the period when the "elders" did not participate 
in such enjoyments as watching a bird. That would have been too 
elementary, and not sufficiently sophisticated for any but children. 
It was a ' ' pretty and harmless employment of time for the children." 
"The Text is prepared with view of giving the children as clear an 
idea as possible, of haunts, habits, characteristics and such other 
information as will lead them to love the birds and delight in their 
study and acquaintance." 

Notwithstanding the desire to acquaint the readers with birds, 
it seems to me that the publishers went rather far afield in the first 
volume. Out of the ten birds described and figured in the first 
number of volume one, eight of them are not North American birds, 
and one of the two which is a native bird has a habitat of very 
restricted area, being found only in some of the Southern states. 
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The stories or life histories of the birds are all in a child's language 
and do not have the enthusiasm and eagerness which one would 
expect in such an enterprising periodical. The reference to "Mr. 
Nuttall" which is made, is characteristic of the nice and very re- 
strained manner of expression. But the pictures did much for the 
periodical, and it became very popular. In the first volume are 
some poetry selections, but they are all unsigned. In the second 
and third volumes the outstanding poems selected are from Alice 
Cary, Lowell, Scott, in "Birds of Killingworth," and, a bit later, 
J. T. Trowbridge, and Bryant, with his "To a Water Fowl." 

There is a naivete comment in volume three which is worth 
pausing on. " Some subscribers wonder whether the supply of speci- 
mens may not soon be exhausted. Of North American alone there 
are more than twelve hundred birds." Nature at that period of our 
interests and history was looked upon as something which was very 
great, very detailed, very difficult to understand. Man could never 
fully grasp it all, but he might delve into a little corner of it and 
secure a little knowledge about it. In 1898 under the title of "Birds 
and All Nature," a few animals and other out-of-door habitants 
were introduced. The magazine was doing precisely what the 
naturalist clubs all over the country were doing. They were 
broadening their scope and widening their influences. They felt 
a need to study nature as a whole rather than to look for their study 
at birds alone. The July number, 1898 makes the statement that 
each number will present at least two birds, four animals, and an 
extra in the way of a bat, flower, insect, or geological interest. 
Here too, the statement is made that "Birds" is one of the most 
popular magazines ever presented to the American public. It is 
read and admired by over 100,000." And at that time it was only 
one and a half years of age. I think that record is decidedly worth 
pausing over. It certainly shows how eager people were at that time 
for just such a popular presentation of nature as this magazine 
gave. With all of its faults, its childish language, its rambling 
nature, still it was the greatest magazine of its time, and of many 
years to come, if not at the present time. And the influences which 
had stirred people's enthusiasms for nature was to be found in 
such men as Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, and the pioneers', 
Wilson and Audubon. The following is a list of contents for the new 
series which began with 1906. 
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Vol. 4, No. ii — 7 poems (none well known); 12 sketches of birds (childish 
prattle); 6 colored illustrations of birds. 

Vol. 4, No. 2. — 6 poems; 8 sketches; 7 colored photographs. 

Vol. 4, No. 3. — 6 poems; 8 sketches; 7 colored photographs. 

Vol. 4, No. 4. — 9 Poems, 2 birds; 7 sketches, 3 mammals; 8 colored 
illustratrations, 2 plants. 

Vol. 4. No. 5. One page of gems from many poets, giving their 
expression for and appreciation of nature. These quotations in- 
cluded Emerson, Bryant, Chaucer, Milton, Leigh Hunt, Words- 
worth, Shakespear, Coleridge, Byron and Lowell. This is the first 
attempt which I found in the nature-periodicals of this country to 
bring together any such illustrations of the poet's attitude toward 
the out-of-doors. And for the small space which was taken up with 
this, I think that it is quite representative and that it marks a time 
of distinct progress. Besides these "gems,", were four other poems 
by unknown authors, eight bird, animal, insect and plant sketches, 
and eight colored plates. 

Volume five of the new series, included T. B. Aldrich's, "A Snow 
Flake," Longfellow's, "Birds of Passage" and Whittier's, "The 
Lumberman." The next volume contained Emerson's "The 
Titmouse," and what I think is of far greater importance, Edwin 
Markham's, "The Brothers of the Ground." This is an indication 
of an attempt at least, to bring the magazine tip to date by using the 
contemporary writers of our country. The fact that the same 
volume uses a poem from Tennyson is merely indicative of the 
holding over of the old English dominance which was so long a 
detriment to our literature. In the later numbers, the character 
of the articles or sketches has changed somewhat. Neltje Blanchan 
who has a delightful style, and who combines the literary, aesthetic 
and scientific in bird study in quite the nicety of proportion which 
moderns can best enjoy, has some of her work published in the new 
series. Dr. Lynds Jones, editor of the "Wilson Bulletin" also has 
been represented in the later pages of the magazine. Here then was 
a conservative, nature-study magazine which was launched at a 
time when such things were hardly known, which was maintained 
because of the merit of its plates rather than its material as litera- 
ture, but which is now attempting to become more viril, more closely 
adapted to the life and times of its own existence. 

"Bird-lore," a bi-monthly, was first published in 1898, as the 
official organ of the Audubon Societies, in Harrisburg, Pa., and New 
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York City. I suppose that there is no doubt as to its being the most 
popular bird magazine of to-day. It is illustrated with many 
photographs and with one colored bird plate per number. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes as bird artist has done more to make birds live on 
canvass than any other painter of birds since the time of Audubon 
and the Audubon society has long had the efforts of this man en- 
listed in their cause. Save for the articles contributed by the editor, 
Dr. Frank Chapman, there is little in the magazine which is really 
literary. An occasional poem may make such a claim, but the 
magazine does not often make use of poetry. A review of the 
contents of the JVf arch- April number, 1920, which included pages 
77-138 in the volume of which it was a part, is as follows: 

Membership list. 

Editorial, Part. 

School Department. "Records of bird work in schools." 

Book News and Reviews. 

The Season (Bird reports of the privious month). 

Notes from Field and Study. (More General Observations) 

Articles — Among which was "Bird Watcher in France." 

One colored plate; 18 photographs; 6 black and white drawings or charts. 

The contribution from France was especially interesting to me as it 
is an illustration of how the naturalist is trying to bring his material 
up to date so that it shall not fail in interesting the public. 

"The Condor," a "Magazine of Western Ornithology," was 
first published in 1899, in Hollywood, California. It is a bi-monthly, 
and is published by the "Cooper Ornithological Club of California. 
It is only another of those magazines which is of interest to the 
ornitholigist, but which has no claim to literature, nor indeed to' the 
general naturalistic tendency of the times. Here then, our record 
of bird magazines pauses, a botanic contribution is introduced, 
then the interest swings back to general nature study, in 1905. 

In 1897, "The Plant World," a monthly journal of popular 
botany was first published in Washington D. C. Since 1902 this has 
been the official organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America. We should hardly need mention the publication here 
save as it records the primitive efforts of botany to gain popular 
recognition, just as ornithology had some years before. Of nine 
publications which were launched from 1875 to 1901, seven are 
preeminently ornithological magazines. Two are strictly botanical. 
This then is the first of these, and it was quite alone in its fields 
until 1 901 when the American Botanist was issued in New York. 
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Dr. Asa Grey's work, which was the first preeminently botanical ap- 
proach in America gave a fresh and added impulse to the sort of 
study which many earlier naturalists had started. This was the 
time when the sciences were giving rise to many branches hereto- 
fore never separated from biology. Ornithology was the first of 
these to develop as a separate study. Botany came next, but not 
until quite a bit later. Botanical literature of a popular nature 
records this break from biology in the very last years of the nine- 
teenth century, The next sudy was entomology, but of that there is, 
so far as I know, no popular literature, as yet, because it is so young, 
and certainly there is none in this country which has literary value. 
Fabre did for the insects, in France, what Burroughs has done, in a 
way, for birds, in our country. 

1900 was the time of the organization of many movements but 
one of the most interesting of these was the tendency which arose 
for the formation of naturalist organizations. The Wild Flower 
Preservation Saciety of America is one of the earliest which devoted 
itself to plants. From 1900 on there have been hundreds of such 
societies, many of them of strictly local nature which have sprung 
up within our country. And it is to these societies and their work 
that the periodical naturalistic literature is indebted for its support. 
Any change in attitude of these organizations is reflected in their 
literature. The change was first economic and everything in the 
out-of-doors was translated into money value. Now I think that 
we are less commercial in our dealings with nature, but we are not 
entirely back to the old aesthetic appreciation. We are trying to 
strike a median between the two. And of this sort of median litera- 
ture I shall next speak. The "American Botanist," a monthly, 
claimed in its first number which was published by W. N. Clute 
and Co., in 1901 to be "Devoted to economic and ecological 
botany." Mr. Clute is still the editor of this publication, and has 
maintained for it, throughout its period of nineteen years, a steady, 
even, well trained influence. It is not scientific in the sense that 
it abounds in technical terms or explores scientific problems to their 
very depths. Neither is it popular to the extent of lacking precise, 
definite information. It seems to me to have struck the between 
note which we would wish might be struck by more periodicals. 
There is an increasing demand for just such leisurely excursions 
into such fields as this magazine suggests. The nature-study clubs 
have bred up a large number of individuals who enjoy an excursion 
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into nature. Mr. Clute has contributed many articles of his own to 
this magazine, and as a whole I think that it has more literary merit 
than almost any other periodical yet discussed. It is the Burroughs 
type of literature, and it lacks the virility of the open air which we 
enjoy seeing caught within a magazine's pages, yet it is conver- 
sational, easy, delightful. It is a tramp without sentimentality, and 
it has some of the folk-lore ease and grace about it in its dealings 
with plants. The meaning of their names, the legends about them 
etc., all belong within the scope of this publication. Let us examine 
the contents of the first volume. It has no poetry. The articles 
in it include the following titles: "Some Abnormal flowers," 
"The Grape Fruit," "Lilies," "Mullein and Poke," "The Indian 
Pipe," "Waning Year in the South," "Devastation of Nature," 
"The Opening of a Flower," "Double Flowers," "How the Nas- 
turtium is Pollinated," comes in volume five as a distinct surprise 
because of its purely scientific character. If we examine these 
titles we find much of interest in evolutionary values. For instance, 
the first, discussing abnormal flowers, belongs with the curio stage, 
the first or initial evidence of interest in things, natural. The 
next, on the grape fruit represents the interest in foreign fruit and 
flowers. It corresponds with the interest which led "Birds and 
Nature" to include so many foreign birds in their first numbers. 
The Indian pipe article, and "Waning Year in the South," are 
distinctly Burroughsesque. They are quite the same as a Charles 
Abbott excursion. 

Now let us turn to a recent number. It is published at present 
in Joliet, 111., and the February, 1920 number lists the contents as 
follows : 

1. 10 articles of about a page each, on various aspects and interests in 
plants; 1 article of eight pages on "Plant Names and Their Meanings," by 
Mr. Clute. Continued from former nos. 

2. 1 comment of brief nature; 1 verse from Bryant (Heading the pub- 
lication as 1st article); Odd and rare plant occurances. Color variation in 
flowers; Conservation note in "Perpetuating our Native Flora." 

3. Note and Comment (six articles). 

4. Editorial (Six short ones). 

5. Books and Writers. (3) Entire contents of number, 36 pages. 

By 1905 Nature Study had won its way into many schools in 
some form or other. And in that year M. A. Bigelow began the 
publication in Geneva N.Y. and N. Y. City, of the "Nature Study 
Review." This was a magazine devoted "to Nature Study in 
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Schools." It is the official organ of the American-Nature-Study 
Society. It is excellent for teachers of Nature Study, and for the 
parent who wishes to help his children in something which need 
guidance. It was published as a bi-monthly at first, but has since 
gone over into monthly publication, save for the three school-less 
summer months. The first volume contained articles upon the 
aims and methods of teaching Nature-Study, news notes and notes 
on recent articles. All of the material was concise, brief, and. of 
course non-literary. There were also a few book reviews included 
in the early numbers. The first volume contained an article ty 
Dr. J. M. Coulter, Liberty Bailey, of Cornell, C. F. Hodge, then of 
Clark University, and M. A. Bigelow. This recognition by scienti- 
fic men of the values of such a society as this, is worth noting. 
But the magazine has changed its character. Under the leadership 
of its present editor, Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, it has become more 
nearly suited to the children's needs. It includes animal outlines 
to be colored, delightful little articles upon habits of birds, animals, 
essays of interest upon plants, appreciations of Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Audubon, Agassiz, and others. It includes bits of poetry, seldom 
chosen from the great poets, but verse which has rhythmic and ima- 
geryic value. Throughout the pages is a contagious enthusiasm which 
counts for more than any other factor in any such publication. 

(conclusion next issue.) 



Plants of Fargo, North Dakota, With Dates of Flowering.— I.* 

O. A. STEVENS. 

This paper is similar to one published in this journal (vol. 5) 
dealing with those of Blue Rapids and Manhattan, Kansas. Com- 
pared with that list, the present one has the advantage of a longer 
and more recent (yet scarcely intensive) period of study (1910 
to 1920 inclusive). It deals, also, with a more restricted and less 
varied area. The same system of indicating the date of first flowering 
is used, i. e., of dividing the month into 5-day periods, adding in 
parenthesis the exact average date where records of three or more 
years are available and in reasonable agreement. 

* Contribution from Dept. Botany, North Dakota Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station. 



